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704 Reviews of Books 

Some readers will think that Poe's tales are underrated, that Lanier's 
versification deserves warmer praise, that various verdicts on short-story 
writers are open to question, and so on; but in general the judgments 
are sound; and, if most of them lack originality and brilliancy, they are 
at least free from erraticism and hysterics. It is regrettable that room 
was not found for a more detailed treatment of the greater men, par- 
ticularly a study of sources and a more penetrating analysis of thought 
and form. The most original criticism in the book is that on Haw- 
thorne's relation to Transcendentalism, which pictures him as a cool 
speculator on spiritual problems, especially the doctrines of self-reliance, 
compensation, and the relation of good and evil, testing them by pro- 
jecting them into his novels and seeing how they work there. The 
writer probably exaggerates Hawthorne's consciousness of the relation 
of his novels to the Transcendental philosophy. He is sometimes reck- 
less of statement, saying that the love of Dimmesdale and Hester " never 
caused them repentance ", whereas Dimmesdale's dying words refer to 
their having " violated " their " reverence each for the other's soul " ; 
and, again, asserting that The Marble Faun shows " the evolution of 
good out of sin — not out of repentance for sin ", while the character 
through whom Hawthorne expounds the doctrine says of Donatello, 
" His remorse, gnawing into his soul, has awakened it ". It is, never- 
theless, a novel and suggestive study, and the book would stand higher 
if it contained more like it. Yet the book as it is has much of value for 
students of history and literature, because of its general accuracy as a 
record of facts, its breadth of view, and its co-ordination of the minor 
and the greater things of the period into a loose kind of unity. The 
bibliographies, which fill a third of the volume, deserve a special word 
of praise, particularly the lists of dated contributions to periodicals. 

Walter C. Bronson. 

Colonel John Scott of Long Island, i6s4(?)-i6p6. By Wilbur C. 

Abbott, Professor of History in Yale University. (New 

Haven : Yale University Press ; London : Humphrey Milf ord. 

1918. Pp.94. $1.25.) 

So that rogue finds at last a biographer. With a zest and a banter 
that lend charm to his tale Professor Abbott links together the episodes 
of the strange career that made the little bound boy of Salem lord of 
Long Island, conqueror of Dutch Guiana, adviser to the colonial office, 
geographer to the king, international braggart and bravo, spy and in- 
former. But Mr. Abbott is a hanging judge. That Scott's evidence 
could twenty years ago be taken seriously by those who for England or 
America looked into the Venezuelan boundary he calls a " glorious res- 
toration of his reputation ". But the American investigators, identifying 
as Scott's the narrative printed without his name, pointed out, and re- 
peatedly, his damaged repute. They looked up in the British Museum 
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his manuscript, showed that it bears his name, printed in full the swag- 
gering introduction which Mr. Abbott counts fatal to his credibility. If 
still they felt obliged to cite his evidence, it was because a witness need 
not be a saint. A clever rogue lies sparingly, and only for some end. 
Insight and good memory may be as precious as veracity ; and to these, 
conceded by his foes, Scott added personal charm, experience as a rover, 
acquaintance with the Dutch. Nor is his testimony unconfirmed. Gov- 
ernor Byam's journal, indeed, Mr. Abbott discredits as known to us only 
through Scott; but Byam is else well known, and since leaving Surinam 
was governor of Antigua, quite too near the government to make forgery 
wise. Even as historian one could wish Scott's work tested by his 
sources; and some of us would still be glad to see his unfinished book 
in print. 

That Mr. Abbott has brought to light all Scott's exploits is hardly 
likely. Even in America there is much unused that might have added 
color to his story. Though he scoffs at Scott's claim to kinship with the 
Kentish Scotts of Scott's Hall, he tells us nothing of that " ancient pedi- 
gree " which flies much higher and makes him son of " the Hon. John 
Scott, Surveyor General to Charles I." and grandson of " Sir William, 
Ambassador to Turkey and to Florence, who married Mary Howard, 
daughter of Charles, Earl of Nottingham" — i. e. Lord Howard of 
Armada fame. He does not tell us that the Downing (not " Edmund " 
but Emmanuel) in whose tutelage Scott came from England was father 
to that other adventurer, Sir George, whose yet more glittering career 
may well have helped suggest Scott's own; nor that the Quaker South- 
wick, to whom Downing bound him, gained leave in 1647 to " put forth 
said Scott for three years to any honest man ", but found no taker ; nor 
that in 1649 Scott was again before the court, this time " admonished for 
profane cursing " ; nor that the pretended " Perpetuity " with which in 
1665 he was scaring his neighbors was a royal grant in perpetuity of 
twenty miles square in the heart of Long Island — clearly the whole great 
township of Brookhaven. Nor is there mention of the cruises that 
justify, at least in part, Scott's boastful preface : that to Newfoundland 
for which we find him arranging in 1660 and which in London made him 
an authority on that island, or that in the Narragansett which led the 
settlers there to make him their attorney with the crown and which gave 
him the knowledge to outwit Winthrop. Nor, with all that is told to 
Scott's damage, do we find the testimony of his neighbor Giles Sylvester 
of Shelter Island, who in London lent him money and who, reciting his 
knaveries there, wrote home that " if the gallows hath him not he will 
rot whilse he liveth ". But Mr. Abbott has told us much and told it well. 
Alas, his volume has no index. 

George L. Burr. 



